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EL DITOCGORIALS. 


Py On eG ta ic Mya cs, cae ca 
fee is with pleasure we announce having re- 
ceived the first number of the Business 
Journal. Tur Norma extends. its congratu- 
lations and desires to thank the managers of 
the Journal for the complimentary numbers 
sent our editors-—we will cheerfully exchange. 
The matter is varied, interesting, and well 
chosen, and certainly does the Academy proud. 
Truly the teachers of the Academy might feel 
pleased with the enterprise of their students and 
possibly in more no potent way could the popu- 
larity of our beloved institution be increased, 


N the Reviews will be seen a note on ‘Sex and 
Edueation.” That a more lively interest might 

be awakened in the book possibly, is the apol- 
ogy for referring to it in the editoral column. 
We have read the book through carefully since 
finding it in the Normal library, and find in it 
considerable interesting information on co-edu- 
cation, a subject not much talked upon in 
Utah, as it has been a system with her people 
from the beginning. And it might be a sur- 
prise to many to know that it took a hard fight 
to convince those institutions that now admit 
both sexes that an education of both in com- 
mon was possible or advisable. We might 
add, in passing, that ‘‘co-eds” is the affection. 
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There is plausible ground to argue both for 
and against co-education and it is important 
that teachers (prospectives too) understand the 


pros and cons. Chapter VIII is especially in- 
teresting. If you cannot read the whole book, 
read a few chapters at all events. 


JOTE the language of the Journal. “The 
‘Southsiders’ is the way the Norma dubs the 
originators of the Journal.” Tur Norma 
didn’t dub the originators of the Journal ror 
did it speak of the meeting in question in a 
dubbing manner. As far as ean be learned the 
originators were the teachers laboring in the B. 
Y. A. Business College and if the Journal will 
take the pains to read our article again it will 
find that we didu’t refer to any teachers at all, 
only students; the language was written ina 
spirit of friendship and the construction was 
merely made so to avoid the frequent repetition 
of the same word so many times, which seems 
so distasteful to some of our critics. It must 
take considerable assurance to speak of the 
members of that meeting (with a few excep- 
tions) as originators. They had barely interest 
enough to attend without doing any originating. 
Gam is amused in reading the local papers of 
the day to see the profusion with which they 
bestow the name of professor upon almost every 
one who happens to have taught school a term 
or more. The title professor is properly be- 
stowed upon those only, who have successfully 
completed any required academic course of 
study and have received a degree therefor. The 
General Board of Education states that as far 
as church school teachers are concerned ‘‘the 
title professor will be recognized as applicable 
in church schools to those only who hold Aca— 
demic diplomas as specified.” 


UR subscription list keeps steadily increasing, 
and still we are not contented. Tur Nor- 
MAL must be found in every school in Utah (if 
we get subscribers enough of course) so that 
the B. Y. A. can be in communication with all 
lovers of education. 
By way of encouragement, THe Normau pro- 
poses to present to every subscriber who pays 
up before Christmas a copy of the ‘*Commence- 
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ment anna of the XV Academic year,.worth 
twenty-five cents. 

This Annual contains the addresses by mem- 
bers of the faculty, and by members of the 
board at the close of school last spring. Also 
un account of ‘Normal Day” and ‘+Academic 
Day” exercises, 

A pamphlet containing much interesting in- 
formation, besides giving a flavor of the literary 
merits of our ‘temple of learning.” An extra 
number of this issue will be printed so sample 
copies can be sent to all available addresses. 
Look over its pages and if Tam Normar suits 
you, send us word to place your name on the 
regular subseription list! Back numbers will 
be sent. 


B, ¥. A, B. B. CLUB. 


I O for the ‘white eaps” and the ‘‘blue caps”! 
A baseball club has been organized for the 
purpose of giving exercise and recreation to the 
boys, and amusement to all who wish to attend 
the games. ‘There are 24 players, 4 being al- 
ternates, and the teams are captamed by our W. 
M.McKendrick and Jacob Magleby. H.S. Mar. 
tin is president and G. E. Robison: secretary 
and treasurer. 
drick’s team and Magleby’s team will sport the 
white caps. 
EAD. the article on exercise in this issue— 
the countenances of several of the students 
show that they need to profit by the principles 
contained in it. 


Correspondence, | 
Ricurrerp, October 13, 1891. 


Tue Sevier Stake Academy, Richfield, opened 
its fifth academic year September 7, 1891, with 
26 students of fourth and fifth reader grades. 
John Johnson, principal, and Marinda [alli- 
day, assistant. 

THe primary department is a | thing of the 
past, as a result, many little ones had to be 
turned away, 

ATTENDANCE is increasing, and bright hopes 
are entertained for the future. 

Our principal and his assistant are proving 
themselves worthy the name of true teachers. 

Ten students constitute the Normal class. 
They have just finished rules of catecization. 
Every Tuesday they test their ability by prac- 
tical application. 

Tue rapid penmanship class found great diffi- 
culty in learning to handle the pen, but as prac- 


Blue caps will adorn MceKen 


tice inulees perfect ‘they can now get ong with 
less squinting and squirming. 

Srupents look forward with fond hopes to 
the time when they shall ee in the first 
“social Lop” of the season. 

Tue electric bells startled some of the new 
students and made them ask what caused them 
oS ring. 
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Founder’s Day. 


Friday. October 16, was a day long to be © 
remembered by the studeats, officers and friends 
of the B. Y. Academy. The day was cele. 
brated in honor of the establishment of the 
Academy at Provo, by ° President Brigham 
Young. 

Just sixteen years*ago did oles Young 
plant that little germ of eduoation, which, ae 
withstanding the stornis and frosts of adversity, 
has continued to grow, nourished and watered 
by the Spirit of God, until to- day it can be 
likened unto a Banyan tree which has grown 
and spread its branches over a vast territory, 
These branches in turn have taken root and are 
continuing to grow, forming a grand net work 


Eafe > uactaye 


Ot & thorough: ‘educations ‘systemn throughout 


this and other states and territories. At ten 
o'clock the procession, consisting of the students 
and faculty of the Acad emy, headed by the Provo 

Silver Band, marched to the meeting house, 
where ah interesting program was carried out. 
The oration on the «Life and Lahors of Brigham 
Young,” by President Geo. Q. Cannon, was lis- 
tened te with much interest, as was also the 
address of: Dr. Maeser, on the History of the 
Academy.” After the services concluded, the 
people adjourned to the Academy building, 
where a fruit festival awaited them. So beau- 
tiful was the svene that the photographer y was 
sent for, who photographed the. tables with 
their rich ctore. No special stimuli were nec- 
essary to induce all to partake of the bounte- 
ous repast, us the sight of the frnit was sufli- 
ciently inviting within itself, Every one ate 
his fill of that which he liked best. Had the 
photographer made a picture of the remnants 
of that grand fruit stand, the ohserver would 


have beheld with awe the great contrast pre- 
sented by the picture “before and after.” 


The day’s amusement closed with the regular 
Academy party in the evening, at which 128 
numbers were sold. 

Thus passed a day, the first of its kind, which 
will be looked upon as another monument to 
the fame of President Brigham Young and the 


| B. ¥. Acadenty. 
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History and Study of English Literature 
[N. L. teen] | 


No wes nationality can present so wonderful 
a history, so wide, profound, and varied a lit. 
erature, as does the Kinglish speaking race. In 
an area covered by over one thousand years of 
busy effort, have been opened literary mines, | 
the treasures of which form the glory of our | 
transcendant civilization. 

The student is dazed and overwhelmed when. 
he contemplates the vastness of the good things 
said in prose and verse since the days of Beowulf. 
And as he tastes the flavor of each succeeding 
epocli. and realizes that here he might pass a 
glorivus life-time, he involuntarily exclaims: 
‘Would that I might live a thousand years!” 


If Solomon in ‘that day of meagre litera’ure 


could exclaim. -Of the making of books there is’ 
no end,’what proverb might we not expect from 
him if he were to- -day'a student. of Iinglish lit- 
erature. Would he not say, ‘Here eternity be- | 
gins; it is good to be immortal.’ 

There is vat first sight something so appalling | 
in the fermidable array of authorsand works | 
in our language, that we shrink from beginning 
any investigation. And we should realize 
truly, what we feel instinctively, that life is too 
short, did we attempt to make our acquain~ 
tance with them indiscriminately. It is to 
give a few hints to students wishing te pursue 
the study privately, that I write this brief essay. 

In order to become truly imbued with the 
spirit or soul of any literature, without which 
little profit can come from its study, we must 
live as it were contemporary with its writers, 
feel the pulsation of the times. sympathize if we 
can with the influences that moved men’s souls, 
and place ourselves as it were among the mul- 
titude tou be swayed hither and thither by the 
force that shaped the destiny of the epoch. Not 
to keep this fact in view is to find nine-tenths of 


the works that have delighted the English world. 


of letters, dull and stupid. Take for instance 
the earliest fragments of Anglo-Saxon poetry 

short, abrupt, fierce, no logical connection of 
the thoughts, with images littering like drawn 
swords in every phrase, and withal unintelligi- 
ble, what impression must they leave upon the 
reader. disassociated with the men of the times? 
But place him amid the war and turbulence of 
our barbaric forefathers, let him scorn the rigors 
of a northern winter and the terrors of an angry 


deep with the sea kings, or take part in the 


saus and braus in the mead hall of the land- 
man; let him be a warrior at any moment’s no- 
tice, ready to show no quarter, nor ask any—— 
and he will begin to understand and appreciatt 
these snatches of verse, which otherwise must 
appear as mad fragments of a broken cyclone. 

And so with every epoch. Those writers are 
few indeed whose works have an abiding inter- 
est for the reader aside from the age producing 
them. Many people find Dickens dry and 
Ltedious from sheer unwillingness to associate 
with the lowly characters he places i in his books, 
and go ito raptures over puppies simply be- 

cause they are dressed as lords and ladies. 
Start in them with a willingness to lend your 
sympathies to your author, if you would be 
as rewarded with his company. 
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i Tu White a a the Blue Caps will he out 
next Saturday. 


Tur Misses Ryan gave a social last Friday 
evening. All present enjoyed themselves. 


One of our Normals blistered. his hands the 
other day while mowing President Smoot’s 
| lawn. 

Ir is impossible that an illmatured man can 
have a publie spirit; for how should he love ten 
| thonsand men who never love one?— /ope. 

Henry Pererson discontinued last Friday 
to labor in Ashley as principal of the church 
school there. Success to him. 

Miss Orrmitin Marserhad the pictures of the 
fruit banquet framed and then she presented 
them to the Academy. They are beautiful. 

THs best of us, and even the best ideas of 
| the best of us, need to run against obstacles in 
order to have the froth and dust sent to the 
winds.— INTELLIGENCE. 

Puysic class B in charge of Bro. Isgreen, 
took a practical lesson at the D. & R. G. depot 
last Friday. The parts of the air brake were 
explained and the laws of the lever and pulley 
| were tested. Many thanks to the yard men for 
theie kindness 

Two more of Springville’s young maids have 
concluded to keep house in Provo this winter 
while attending school. They positively declure 
that they will not divulge their place of abode, 
to the opposite sex. This is nice for Provo, — 
not so for the young men. 

Last Tuesday a teacher in the West School, 
Provo, said: “My boy, how often I have re- 

minded you ot your s»iled bands and now how 
dirty they are! Ww hy, you might plant potatoes 
on them!” ‘‘Well,” replied the little chap, *at 1 
did they would die for want of water.” 
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Lessons in Elementary Psychology. 


EXAMINATION OF Tuxms. Before proceeding 
to our subject proper, we must pause a while to 
become somewhat acquainted with the tech- 
nieal terms of our science. In the study of 
psychology, as in the study of other sciences we 
meet with a great many words either entirely 
new or used with a new meaning. We must 


understand these terms before we can master 
the science, 
Psychology. This word comes from two 


Greek words signifying the science of the soul, 
or the study of the soul. In the study of psy- 
chology we investigate facts, not of the material 
world, but of the mental world. 

Limporioa lsychology is that branch of psy- 
chology which investigates facts of observation 
und experience. It does not speculate upon 
the nature of the cause or principle underlying 
these facts. 

Rational Psychology goes farther and inves- 
tigutes the nature of the soul or spirit Jt bor: 
ders on, and even enters at times, the field of 
metaphysics, 

Phenomenon, Plural J ‘henomendroters to what 


appears. An uppearance in the physical word 
is a physical phenomenon; whatever of mind 
appears is w mental phenomenon The find 


is the Self, the Kgo, of which we assert. mental 
phenomena. Mind, self, ego, spirit, soul, the 
me, is psye hological terms, mean the same things 

Soul Energies, We know what physica il 
forces are. ‘They are the energies which cause 
physical changes, In the same way, those en- 


ergies Which cwuse mental changes are called 
soul energies, 


A Law } is & uniform way in Which an energy 
acts. ‘The uniform way in which the mind acts 
or manifests itself is called a Mental Law. The 
systematic arrangement or classification of the 
laws in a special field of investigation is called a 
Science, 

Mental Science is, then, 
rangement of mental laws, 

The systematic arrangement of 
montal growth and of mental 
the “erence of Hducation 

We are now ready to begin our subject 
proper, though we have not newrly exhausted 
the vocabulary of teclinical terms, Other words, 
however, will be explained as we use them. 

Sense- Perception. Wo all know what books 
are, horses, houses, and thousands of other ob- 
jects in the material world around us. But how 


the systematic ar- 


the Inws of 
development, is 
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have we gained a knowledge of them? is the 
question. We have five senses; seeing, hearing, 
feeling, smelling and tasting, so the answer to 
the question may be briefly stated thus: We 
gain a knowledge of these objects through one 
or more of our senses. A little reflection will 
affirm this answer, and it will be seen that all 
our primary knowledge comes to us in this way. 
This power or capability to gain ideas directly 
through the senses is called Sense-Pereeption or 
Intuitive-Perception, 
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Questions in Psychology. 


1. Why is it impossible for a trainer of chil- 
dren to dostrietly professional work without a 
general knowledge of psychology? 

2. Name and explain three methods of study- 
ing psychology, 

3, What is the characteristic distinetion be- 
tween an organ and a faculty % 

4. Name three direct great soul energies and 
three subdivisions of each. 

5. Illustrate the distinetion between 
preception and conseious preception. 

6. What is the relationship between memory 
and imagination? 

7. What is the distinction between pened. 
tion and conception! 

8. What is discovered and asserted by spas 
ment? 

9. Define reason and illustrate the two pro- 
cesses 1. e. inductive and deductive, 

10. Classify under the heads of powers and 


sense 


products the following’ perception, pereepts, 
memory, memories, recollections, phatasins, 
phantasy., fancies, imagination, ideals, judg. 


nent, judgments, reason, conclusions, 


History of Pedagogy. 
Tie Rerormarrion—TheReformation wrought 
great changes human opinion, political and 
religious, and these made corresponding 
changes m methods of education. In faet, his- 
tory teaches us that every new philosophy, 
every change in the opinion of a race or a pev- 
ple in politics, in religion, in science or in art 
carries With it as a result changed ideas of edu- 
cational means and methods, The conception 
that ignorance is an evil, and «a constant me- 
nuce to society, led to the idea of compulsory 
schoolLattendance, 
Comenius, perhaps, more than any 
teacher, directed educational 


other 
thought along the 
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lines of modern method. Text books, until his 
time. were scarcely worthy the name. He 
comprehended the necessity, wrote accordingly, 
and his Janua, Vestibulum, Artium, and Orbis 
Pictus, all excellent elementary text books for 
their time, were the result. 

The idea of universal education led him to 
grade the schools, and upon his gradation all 
modern systems of public instruction, are based. 

The great thought of Comenius, a thought 
never realized, was to establish a era 
school or Pansophy, in which all knowledge 
should be taught. It was in the interest of 
this scheme that he went to England, and after- 
wards to Sweden. 

Comenius is called the great teacher of the 
sense-realistic school, because of the emphasis 
he piaced on the training of the senses. He 
savs: ‘In the place of dead books, why 
should we not open the living books of nature @ | 

“To mstruct the young is not to beat into 
them by repetition a mass of words, phrases, 
sentences, and opinions gathered out of authors; 
but it is to open their “understanding through 
things.” 


Tmacnine ConerecaTions—We can hardly 


omit a brief consideration of the two great 
teaching congregations, the Jesuits and the 
Janseists. 


The first of these congregations was organ- | 
ized by Loyola, a zealous Catholic, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the encroachments of the Prot- 
estants. His idea was to get at the children | 
and by instructing them in Roman Catholic- 
ism,stem the tide of the Reformation. The hopes 
of the Jesuits were realized to a wonderful ex- 
tent. In Jess than a hundred and fifty years 
after the society was organized, it controlled 
six hundred and twelve colleges and a great 
number of universities, and it has spread its 
branches over almost the whole of the civilized 
world. 

Mersops or THE JxEscrrs—The Jesuits 
worked only in secondary instruction. Their 


purpose was to monopolize clas-ical instruction 
in order to make it propogate the Catholic faith. 
Above all else they were preoccupied with the 
forma] studies, and with those exercises which 
trained in the use of elegant language and ap- 
pealed directly to the vanity and pride of the 
pupils. Their instraction thus became super- 
ficial but popular. Voltaire criticises them’ by 

saying they taught him only +*Latin and non- 
sense.” Leibnitz says: ‘In matteis of edu- 
cation the Jesuits have remained below medio- 
crity.” Bacon, on the other hand, praises them 
by saying: ‘‘As to whatever relates to the 


instruction of the young, we should consult the 
schools of the Jesuits, for there can be nothing 
that is better done.” 

See Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 


A Good Way To Teach Spelling. 


Spelling cannot be taught effectually if lessons 
are chosea exclusively from the textbook. The 
child must form the habit of noticing the 
spelling of all new words it meets with in ‘all its 
reading and studying, and must learn the defini- 
tion of these words as used in the context. 
Therefore, a good way of teaching spelling is to 
give the hard words from all the studies once 
or twice a week without previously designating 
what particular words, thus requiring the child 
to study all, and that too at the time of study- 
ing the lesson. In a little while the desired 
habit will be formed, and the power of percep- 
tion so far as the. perception of words is con- 
cerned, will be strengthened. . 

Questions in Pedagogy. 

1. Who wrote “Leonard and Gertrude?” 

2. Why should the facts of Psychology be 
at the base of all school methods? 

3. In what respect has Rousseans Emile in- 
fluenced educational thought and method? 


4. ‘Wherein was Froebet’s strength as a 
| teacher? 

5. Explain verbal memory 

6. Name six leading school journals of 


| America, and stite where they are printed. 


7. How can the habit of reading good books 
be cultivated in young people? 

8. Of what benefit to a primary teacher is a 
course in kindergarten methods? 

9.~ Which book do you consider the best 
work on school methods? 

10. Which should come first in a course of 


instruction the science or the art of education? 
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Exercise, 
(E. B. ISGREEN.) 

Action is the law of the living body. Every 


organ demands use to preserve it in full vigor 
and to obtain from its best services. It is im- 
portant that the muscles as well as the brain 
should receive their proper education by exer- 
cise. Persons who are engaged in manual 
labor in the open air obtain all the exercise nec- 
essary for bodily health in their regular busi- 


ness; their need is more likely to be discipline 
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or exercise of the mind. A perfect business a 
life, therefore, would be one which would com- 
bine both physical and mental labor in their 
proper proportions. Such, in fact. is to a large 
extent the occupation pertaining to one period 
of life—childhood. 

Exercise consists in the well regulated use of 
the voluntary muscular system and the effects 
are not limited to the parts used. Other or- 
gans which are not under the control of the 
will, are indirectly influenced by it. The heart 
beats more rapidly, the skin acts more freely, 
the temperature rises, the brain is invigorated, 
the appetite and powers of digestion are in- 
creased, the currents of circulation are purified, 
and the body as a whole thrives under its influ- 
ence. Health is perpetual youth—that is, a 
state of positive health. Merely negative 
health, the mere keeping out of the hospital for 
a number of years, is not health.  liesalth is 
to feel the body a luxury, as every vigorous 
child does; as the bird does when it shoots and 
quivers through the air, not flying for the sake 
of the goal, but for the sake of the flight; as 
the dog does when he scours madly across the 
meadows, or plunges into the muddy, blissful- 
ness of the stream; to feel one’s life in ever 
limb; this is the secret bliss of which all forms 
of athletic exercise are simple varying dis- 
guises, and itis absurd to say that we cannot 
possess this when character is mature, but | 
only when it is half developed. As the flower! 
is better than the bud, so should the fruit be | 
better than the flower. Without exercise the 
muscles become thin, flabby, pale and weak. 
On the other hand, excessive exercise, without 
sufficient relaxation, produces in the muscles a 
condition not very different from that which 
follows disuse. Violent exercise is nut benefi- 
cial, as for example the tests for championship 
in foot-races, hoat-races, jumping, ete. To 
gain the most beneficial results, the exercise 
should be at regular hours and during a regu- 
lar period, the activity and the time varying 
with the strength of the individual. All exer- | 
cise should be attended with pleasurable feel- 
ing. All exercise should be taken in pure air | 
and sunlight. 

Teachers get so accustomed to « low tone of 
physical strength that they forget the sensation 
of health, lose a standard for self-comparison, 
and do not become aware that ground is really 
lost until matters are already serious. To a 
teacher in vigorous health, with strong mus- 
cles, who feels his temper and digestion giving 
away. heavy gymnastics or field sports may be 
recommended. To the less vigorous and to. 
most women who teach, a daily walk of from 


half an hovr to two hours is necessary. It 
should be taken in company; care sbould be 
left at home; and new scenes should be sought 
so as to give variety. 

Few are really aware of the value of the Sab- 
bath as a physical agent of health. The teacher 
should so use it as to get a sense of renewed 
life every Monday. ; 

Gymnastics should be urged upon the adult 
in order to preserve the constitution; upon the 
child, in order to form it. Gymnastics are not 
to be practiced chiefly for thé sake of gaining 
great strength. They are to be used as a means 
of conferring grace of movement and the out; 
lines which indicate health and endurance; of 
enlarging the chest, thereby giving free play to 
the act of breathing and the motion of the 
heart; of fortifying the muscular walls of the 
abdoman against rupture and the joints against 
accident, of conforming the habit of liberal 
consumption and ready assimilation of food, 
(though play is better for this object). 

The word ‘‘calisthenics” implies the impart- 
ing of strength and beauty. There is a 
proverb that ‘*beauty is skin deep;” a very sup- 
erficial view, indeed. Beauty of form is not 
skin deep; it depends on the bony frame, on 
the development of the muscles over the bones, 
and on the fatty layers over the muscles. 

Many young girls have a perceptible ten- 
deucy to distcrtion of the spine at the growing 
period of life. The case is certainly aggravated 
by confinement in school, by want of muscular 
exercise, and by improper positions in study. 
Although boys need care in tliis respect, still 
they do not exhibit this tendency to so marked 
an extent. 

One should not exercise immediately before 
nor immediately after a meal. 

It is not well to work much before breakfast 
although a short walk or very light exercise 
will do no particular injury. 

Museles should. never be put to a long con- 
tinuous strain, for example, carrying a heavy 
weight a long distance without resting. The 


‘muscles of the eyes must never be strained by 


looking cross-eyed, not by rolling the eyeballs 
in a hideous manner. 

Nervous twiching of the muscles and even 
St. Vitus dance may be cured by strict acher- 
ance to the laws of digestion, respiration, 
moral habits, exercise, ete. 

The following out-door exercises are of great 
value if followed wisely: Walking, horse-back 
riding. boating, swimming, croquet, lawn ten- 
nis, base ball playing, foot ball, sparring, leap- 
ing, running, ete., ete. 

The following in-door exercises are quite 


goo: aaa, calisthenics, Dowd’s physi- 
oal training, parlor games, singing and instru- 
mental playing, reading and reciting OC. O10. 

No one exercise is sufficient to develop and 
train all the muscles. Ea sh individual must 


exercise judgement as to how and where aad | 


when it would be best for him to exercise. 


LecAaLs. 
aS 009 AS ec ec ee Nh OO Ga ca 
: Visitors. 
Mrs. Brown, and Effie Bullock of Pleasant 


Grove. 


‘How many will return?” 

Firry fect of real 

the new Academy has arrived. 

Tuk manuscript for a new circular to be 
issued before the hollidays is in preparation. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to have free tuition 
for the Normals next semester. Suecess to the 
scheme. 

Ir is understood that the Faculty will be in- 


crea-ed by the addition of two or three new 
members. 
‘A pox of tools looked up is not, half so 


useless as man’s hands when untrained to 
labor.” 

‘War is the law that governs riches? To 
meet a want, and meet it well, to make money 
and save it.” 

A nxumBEr of the students will take part in 
Gilinore’s Concert to be given in the tabernacle , 
next Wednesday. 

Tar Academy is to be heated by the best 
hot wir process, so said the meeting of the Bourd, 
October 20th. last. 

Written reviews in Senior Psychology next 
Monday. Pcst Graduate Logic, written review. 
the following Tharsday. 

“Ir is the man who knows how to use the 
adverse circumstances of his life, that is sure to , 
win on the home stretch.” 

Wren a student gives an address or answers 


a 


a question he should be jealous that not one | 


word is lost.--N. L. Newson. : 

New students are continually coming. All 
look forward to the happy day when tle B. Y. 
A. will be established in its new quarters. 

Dr. Sutpp lectured to the young men of the 
Academy last Monday evening, and at the 
First Ward Meeting House Tuesday evening. 

Ar a recent meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, President Smoot in the chair, it was de 
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cided to push the new building to somplerien 
at least enough of it for this } year’s use, to put 
in a heating apparatus, either a hot air furnace 
or steam radiators; and to engage a competent 
person to give military drill, commencing after 
the hollidays. The matter of free anions for 
Normals was discussed, but no definite action 
was taken. This is the first official declaration 
in regard to completing the new building. 


Normal Items, 


Bro. Maeser’s pleasant countenance is not 
seen very often of late in our halls. He went 
to Beaver last week. 

Rousseav’s Emile was the subject last week in 
the Post Graduate class; this week, the Philo- 
sophers of the Highteenth Century. 

é “ ® 

“Men who have nothing but memory,” says 
Kant, ‘are but living lexicons. and, as it were, 
the pack- horses of Parnassus.” 

% 
% 

Important business connected with the Acad- 
emy has kept Prof. Cluff from the Normal De- 
partment occasionally of late. His absence is 
felt by all. ay 


The death, last Weeks, of Ola Beesley, a 
former student of the Academy. was a sadevent. 
She died at Nephi, and os brought to Provo 
for interment. 


Unparalleld? Well ij Shoals say so! Our de- 
partment is not large enough now to hold even 
the Juniors alene, “during “recitation and what 
will be the number by Christmas? 

Room! room! and still, on they come! Long 
since, the Normal Department refused to hold 
any more, flowed over into the Academic, and 
then into the Ladies’ room. Verily, a shout of 
welcome will go up for the new building. 

Autumn leaves are falling fast, 

Winter's breath will soon be here; 

Summer days have changed at last 

For the sweetest of the year, 

Where are our poets? Pshaw! Rhetoric A has 
just begun the important subject. Look out for 
them. Dg 

How gratifying i is to hear the many good 
words that are daily spoken for our school. Not 
only are our numbers increasing, but the many 
earnest efforts of teachers and students are be- 
ing felt. It has already paved the way fora 
lasting name and an ensured prosperity for the 
future. 
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Call and see us and we will treat you right. 


Wb. BOSHARD, MGR. 


Alfred Gardiner. D. 
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CCARDINER, VVAID @. (0c. 


*%———-WHOLESALE AND RETAIL * 


Bakers & Confectioners 


Lowest Prices to B. Y. A. Students. 
Goods Delivered to All Parts of the City. 


No. 33 North J Street, 
UTAH. 


HOWE & TAFT@s 
WHOLESALE s REYAIL GROCKRIKS, 
Fish, Game aud Produce, 


Foreign avd Uomestic Fruits, 


NO, 28 CENTRE STRERT, 


rrovo City, - - Utah. 
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H. E. OSTERLOH PARBERS 
BOOTS AND SHOKS| ~ 


-Gstom © “\VorK No. &, Centre Street, Provo. 
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DUNN & CO, | 


Choice Grocerigs, Shelf Hardware, 


< FULL LINE x | This space Reserved 
Dry Goods and Notions, Boots and Shoes, Hats and | 
| for 
Caps, Ite. 
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attending to their wants. Free Delivery. 


Provo or CARY, - - Utah. 
S=—STUDENTS== |. SOM W AL 
Remember that The One Price 
PYNE & MATBEN’S |CLOTHIER, HATTER AND FURNISHER, 
IS TH& PLACE TO BUY YOUR CARRIES THE MOST EVERYTHING 
S COMPLETE MARKED IN PLAIN 
URUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, PERFUMES, , STOCK IN THE CITY. FIGURES. 
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For the best Coal in town go to the 


PROVO LUMBER, MANUFACTURING & BUILDING C0., 
General Agents for Pleasant Valley Coal. 
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Nadies and Geats Furnishing Goods 
Dry Goods; Notions, &c. 


2 Frames for Ladies” Work oud to order 
Waiting a Specialiy af all Materials Needed for ae short notice. 
_ Fancy Work as Tavght ia the Academy. Dealers in Sash, Doors, Mouldings, Lumber, 


Lath and all kinds of Builders "Supplies. 


°OR-VO CITY, : = =? UTAH G.S. TAYLOR, Supt. 


5.5. JONES & CO. 


Aim to please the Students, and 
our goods are sure Bre to please you, 


dur Dress Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes 
and Furnishings are iim} orted direot. 
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A. SINGLETON, Manager 
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Graduate of the University of Michigan. 
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TEETH WITHOUT A PLATE, FILLIne, Crown 
STEA DMAN’S PATENT DENTAL PLATE, AND 
Prvotine TEETH ALL EXECUTED IN 
THE Latest STYLE. 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY A SPECIALTY. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN. 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS & TEACHERS. | 
Made on Gold, Rubber and 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
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SMOOT DRUG CO. 
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Wholesale and Retail DRUGGISTS. 
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Toilet Articles, 
Perfumery, Chemicala, 
DRTSS, Bee. 


Physicians’ Prescriptions 
Garefall Compounded 


Prove Gity, 
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DAY OR Nt BE. 
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| Of Salt Lake City, 


I CALL FOR AND DELIVER ALL BUNDLES. 
LEAVE ORDERS FOR CALLS. ~ © 


| Satisfaction Positively Gnoaraniepdy, 


J. EVANS, Agent 
OFFICE AT D. & R. G. t PROVO CTY. 


EXPRESS OFFICE, j i 


PHGNIX “STUDIO, 


=Faecrwro, 


MN. J 8t., over Booth & Wilson's Law Office. 


Being the oldest photographic howse in the city. We 
most complete line of Views sowth of Salt Lake City. 
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